brilliant as the dusk neared, the noise of the bombardment mak-
ing our aeroplane vibrate and the passage of shells through the
air, which we sometimes saw, causing it violently to oscillate. Or
we would fly in a morning mist, so thick that we could only see
what lay straight beneath us, and we had to fly so low that we
could almost see the features of the men in the trenches.

Such a morning was that of September i ith. We flew lower
and lower, Hollinghurst with his thumbless hand on the joy-
stick, I staring at the trenches until my eyes nearly started out
of my head to see whether the troops at Guillemont had gained
another yard or two of trench during the night. I think they
were Guards. They had advanced a little and were trying to
secure themselves in their newly won ground. Here an officer
waved a white paper to me, and I made a dot on my trench
map, there a green flare was lit, there a signal given with a
pocket-torch, but from there came machine-gun fire. So we
circled round and round, lower and lower, trying to plot the
line to the last remnant of trench and shell-hole.

Afterwards I remembered hearing the shot that hit me. Not
one of a thousand machine-gun bullets sprayed at random into
the blue, but a lucky potshot. That German could not have
done it again in a hundred years.

I was hit where you would expect to be hit if you were sitting
down and being fired at from below. Nothing I had ever read
or imagined about being wounded had prepared me for that
terrific blow. I seemed to shoot out of the aeroplane and fall
back again. Who did that, I thought, looking round vaguely
for my assailant. Then I remembered that I was in an aero-
plane, felt the blood streaming over my leg, and slumped into
my seat. I heard Hollinghurst shouting 'Are you hit?' and
nodded drowsily. 'Are you bad' he howled, above the noise of
the engine, 'or can you wait until we get back to the aerodrome?*
But I was not equal to more than a plain nod or shake. I
wanted to go home immediately, without any argument. So I
stayed still and he, like a sportsman, brought the machine down
behind the trenches among barbed wire and shell-holes, at the
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